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Religion and Republic: The American Circumstance. By 
Martin Marty. Boston: Beacon Press, 1987. Pp. 391. $25. ISBN: 0- 
8070-1206-8. Paper. $12.95. ISBN: 0-8070-1207-6. 

This collection of fifteen essays is quite possibly the best Single 
introduction to Martin Marty's thirty-plus years of commentary on 
the broad field of religions in America. Marty, Fairfax M. Cone Dis- 
tinguished Service Professor in the Divinity School at the University 
of Chicago, is a historian who believes that "the past has much to do 
with shaping the future" (346). At times, this concern for relevance 
gets in the way of Marty's clear historical reporting; more often, it 
illuminates trends and movements that elude more crabbed and pe- 
dantic specialists. 

The benefits and risks of Marty's method become clear within 
the first few pages of Religion and Republic. Most of these essays 
have been published before, and yet after being asked by Beacon Press 
to pull them together, Marty seems to relish the task of finding their 
coherence. He finds it. "America knows neither the totalist nor tribal 
extremes," Marty asserts as one thesis. But almost in the same breath 
he claims that this balance is increasingly fragile. A "populär weari- 
ness with pluralism" threatens to allow the lively debate by which 
consensus is built, and freedom preserved, to degenerate into the to- 
talitarianism of a few or a tribalism of many. So, Marty's big theme is 
"the one and the many." Marty writes to "celebrate" pluralism 
before the public at large, but his fifteen essays can also enrich and 
challenge scholars in both law and religion who seek to find the "one" 
behind the diversity of American culture. 

For instance, Marty's first two essays ("Rediscovery — Discern- 
ing Religious America" and "The American Tradition — Five Conti- 
nuities in National Life") highlight the "many" and the "one," 
respectively. Marty makes the durability of the "many" obvious by 
showing how wrong the 1980s proved scholars who predicted a uni- 
directional secularization of American culture. Ironically, Marty 
points out, it was the very success of the ideology of secularism which 
paved the way for the "new danger . . . that the persistent secularity of 
American culture will be forgotten" (22). 

This sort of reversal and irony always catches Marty's eye. The 
secularists are now in danger of being dominated by traditionalists. 
So Marty borrows John Murray Cuddihy's label of "rebarbative" to 
describe the nostalgic homogenizers who have sought to dominate 
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and unify the culture around the "Judeo-Christian tradition." "Le- 
gally, at base, and in many parts of the ethos, America is a secular, 
nonreligious culture; in practice, a pluralistic one. But that culture 
houses an impressive number of religious institutions that attract the 
loyalties of three out of five Citizens. ... As we await a new consen- 
sus, traditionalist religion thrives" (29). 

In an essay on the durability of the "many," Marty winds up 
talking about waiting for a new consensus. Similarly, in his second 
essay on the one "American tradition," Marty 's first word is "plural- 
ism," his second word "experimentalism," and his last word is "vol- 
untaryism." Religion in "the American tradition" would in Marty's 
view "hardly be useful to the magistrate who might seek a religion for 
cementing new social bonds" (48). The consensus has to come from 
episodic coalitions of the religious groups, mediated by the State to 
which they happen to belong. It is out of the many that the one must 
come. That is the American circumstance; the role of religion in the 
Republic is to keep the experiment going and alive. It cannot be sub- 
ject to a "final Solution" (48). 

Chapters three through fourteen of the book are specialized case 
studies in how this process has worked itself out in the past. The 
most illuminating chapter for readers of this Journal would likely be 
chapter three, "Public Religion: The Republican Banquet," where 
Marty applies William James' metaphor to the interplay between reli- 
gion and republic in America. In what might be one of his few histor- 
ical mis-reportings, Marty claims: "The law itself remained the last 
repository of formal public religion." He sketches Supreme Court 
opinions from Douglas' 1952 claim in Zorach that "We are a religious 
people," 1 to the 1970 draft case, Welsh v United States, 2 and con- 
cludes from this survey that by 1970 "the last trace of religious sub- 
stance was now gone" from the law of the land. "At last the issue was 
bare and bald for all to see: from the beginning . . . public religion 
was itself a congeries of voluntary sects, some of them privileged, but 
none of them ever established by law" (72). Religion in America was 
a "republican banquet," füll of contention, confusion, occasionally 
"clarified disagreement," but only rarely characterized by civil 
argument. 

Equally interesting is chapter eight — "Experiment: The Percep- 
tions of Visitors," where Marty weaves together observations from 

1. Zorach v Clauson, 343 US 306, 313 (1952). 

2. 398 US 333 (1970) (conscientious objector Status extended beyond traditional reli- 
gious beliefs to moral and ethical beliefs opposed to war). 
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foreign observers of the U.S. as diverse as Hilaire Belloc, Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, de Tocqueville and the Methodist minister James Dixon 
around the theme of "experiment." He concludes, tellingly, by point- 
ing out that both foreign visitors and scholarly observers at home 
have noted the potential for conflict between American legal and reli- 
gious traditions. Most notably, Marty summarizes Phillip E. Ham- 
mond's argument for "Legal Institutions as Religions." Set in the 
context of these observations from foreigners, Hammond's argument 
takes on new cogency. The American experiment may be producing a 
new breed of shaman, and implicitly, a new breed of anti-clericalism. 

Most of the other chapters make only oblique reference to law 
and religion, if at all. Chapter four on "civil religion" sketches in the 
difference between "priestly" and "prophetic" modes of religiosity in 
the republic, using Presidents (and former lawyers) to delineate the 
types. There are efFective chapters on Reinhold Niebuhr, the Bible as 
"icon" in America, regionalism in American religions, ethnicity, ghet- 
tos, Evangelicals and Fundamentalists, and even the Mormons. The 
only truly uninteresting chapter, to my mind, was a muddled and dif- 
fuse ramble on "Spirituality." 

This is, then, a book strong on the many, but with hints of 
Marty's ironic sense for the "one." "Transpositions: A Place for 
Everyone" is Marty's title for his conclusion. The key word points to 
change; the subtitle points to continuity. That dialectic is the histo- 
rian's bread and butter. This conclusion is in efFect a cultural-reli- 
gious autobiography that traces the startling changes concerning 
"religion and republic" Marty has observed over the last thirty years. 
Few, if any, observers have had their eyes more consistently on that 
scene, and also had the ability to express its drama with such grace 
and erudition. 
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